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October n, when the king finally called the president of the second 
Chamber and a ministry was organized under M. Eden. — In November 
the rulers of Norway, Denmark and Sweden met in Christiania once 
more to safeguard the imperiled neutrality of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. The Swedish decision to keep out of the war at all costs 
was put to a test when both red and white Finns invited intervention 
in the Aland Islands. Swedish failure to intervene resulted in the 
seizure of the islands by Germany and led, in March, to an interpella- 
tion in the Riksdag. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. — In the Netherlands the 
strain of maintaining a balanced behavior between the encroaching 
aggression of Germany on land and the nagging restraint of the En- 
tente on the sea, has shown itself in the increased anxiety of the gov- 
ernment and the discontent of the population. Owing to the sale of 
foodstuffs to Germany by Dutch merchants, the United States and 
other of the Allies held up shipments to Holland, and greatly reduced 
the quantity of exports. This aggravated the general scarcity and led 
to a threat of food strikes by the revolutionary Socialist party and 
the trade unions in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague. They de- 
manded the prohibition of further exports of food, and the seizure 
and distribution of existing stocks. Another cause of friction with 
the Allies was the seizure of Dutch shipping by the United States and 
Great Britain. This was done under the lex angaria, and involved an 
adjustment with America in respect to the grain supply. The Amer- 
ican government allowed three food ships to leave Holland in April, 
but this could not begin to relieve the need, which compelled the 
Dutch government to announce partial demobilization as soon as the 
German offensive of 1918 is over. With Germany, a serious dispute 
arose concerning the transport into Belgium of sand and gravel over 
Dutch highways. The Entente protested that the amount transported 
was largely in excess of what was needed for the civil purpose of 
keeping Belgian roads in condition. The German and Dutch ministers 
went home for consultation and it looked for a time as if relations 
would be broken, German demands having multiplied with Entente 
pressure. An agreement was finally patched up. — Switzerland also has 
been disturbed by demonstrations against the high cost of living. 
November saw disorder at Zurich, riots and peace manifestations. 
The principal author of the latter seems to have been a German agent 
who had attacked the Swiss army. On November 21 the Federal 
Council decided to expel him. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA. 

CHINA. — On August 3 General Feng Kuo Chang, president of the 
Chinese Republic, declared war on Germany, and, on September n, 
on Austria-Hungary. The problems of the newly re-established re- 
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public were many and vexed, and the step was taken, rumor has it, on 
the advice of the American minister, in the hope that the problems of 
facing a common enemy without might unify the factions at home and 
create for China the military strength and unity necessary to resist 
aggression. This was no longer feared from Europe, on the conti- 
nental side, but Japan gave Chinese patriots constant anxiety. The 
cause of the republic had its most loyal champions in the returned 
student bodies, but these were poorly organized and without any real 
community with the masses, whose mentality and outlook they did 
not understand and thus far could not modify. The numerous parties 
and provincial groups dividing the rest of that part of the Chinese pop- 
ulation which was really awake to political issues were very weak in 
comparison with the provincial military governors who were gaining 
a mastery of the country. Between them civil war might break out at 
any time. — The most disinterested of the great powers concerned 
about the fate of China was the United States, which came, November 
8, to an agreement with Japan in regard to China (see supra, Inter- 
national Relations). Under this agreement the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China are safeguarded, but the United States 
recognizes that Japan has a special interest in China similar to that 
which the United States has in Latin America. The foreign press in 
China, representing mostly foreign interests, but being entirely un- 
concerned with actual Chinese opinion, showed a great deal of anxiety 
over the agreement. " Japanese paramountcy," it declared, " cannot 
be tolerated." Events in Russia, however, gave this paramountcy a 
new and more important direction. — As the issue of intervention in 
Siberia became more pressing, China concluded with Japan, May 17, a 
defensive alliance, according to which they would, if the occasion de- 
manded it, undertake joint military operations in Siberia and Man- 
churia. The Chinese troops are to operate under Japanese orders. 
There is to be an interchange of arms and materials. The Japanese 
are to control the railway zones and to give China financial assistance 
for military purposes. Unofficially it was agreed to erect military 
fortifications and to establish military police in the zones affected. 
The Chinese ambassador protested the transfer to Japan by Russia of 
a part of the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 

JAPAN. — The Japanese government has been emphasizing the 
community of ideals and interests between it and the United States. 
In August it sent a mission, headed by Viscount Ishii, to discuss in- 
ternational co-operation, to arrange particularly about exchange of 
shipping and steel and iron. The latter was consummated in April. 
— When the question of intervention in Siberia came to the fore, a con- 
flict of opinion as to the manner of it was immediately apparent be- 
tween the military and the commercial and industrial groups. On 
January 2, at the opening of the parliament, Viscount Motono, the 
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foreign minister, stated that if peace were actually concluded between 
Germany and Russia, Japan would take whatever steps were necessary 
to safeguard Allied lives and goods at Vladivostok. The announce- 
ment had at least the passive backing of England and France. Amer- 
ican unwillingness, however, reinforced the opposition of the liberal 
commercial classes, and the premier, Count Terauchi, announced in 
the House of Peers, March 28, in spite of the fact that negotiations at 
Tokio with the representatives of England and France had concluded 
in favor of intervention, that the government did not consider Siberia 
menaced by German prisoners. Nevertheless, on April 5, British and 
Japanese forces were landed at Vladivostok, to protect the life and 
property of their nationals, endangered by rioting. The situation cost 
Viscount Motono his place. His successor was Baron Goto, consid- 
ered to be friendly to American ideas. Those in the meantime had 
undergone some modification, and finally took the form of a proposal 
for joint intervention, to which the Japanese diplomatic council 
agreed. The effect of this proposal would be to render the Japanese 
participation an entirely disinterested enterprise. The proposal met 
with strong opposition from the military party. 



